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Mr.  Montague  Chambers  addressed  the  jury,  and  said, — Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  at  the  bar,  I never  have  had 
a case  where  my  sympathies  have  been  so  deeply  engaged,  as  they  now 
are  for  my  client,  Dr.  Godfrey.  He  stands  before  you  a man  of  repute, 
and  honour,  whose  fair  fame  has  never  been,  and  cannot  now  be,  tar- 
nished. A long  career  has  he  passed,  with  no  mean  distinction,  amongst 
the  honourable,  general  practitioners  of  a noble  profession.  Living 
with  us  in  the  metropolis,  known  to  hundreds,  and  to  thousands,  upon 
whom  he  has  bestowed  kindnesses,  relieved  in  the  hour  of  distress,  saved 
from  the  fangs  of  dire  disease ; or  raised  from  the  bed  of  death  : and  many 
of  whom,  even  now,  perhaps,  are  looking  to  you  with  fervent  prayers,  as  I 
do,  that  you  may  be  guided  to  a just  decision,  in  this  truly  important 
cause.  And  though  I might  plead  to  you,  for  him,  the  many  acts  of  bene- 
volence he  has  performed ; the  poor  man’s  friend,  ever  ready  at  the  cry  of 
misery,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  to  wait  alike  at  the  pauper’s  lowly 
and  stifling  bed,  or  the  rich  man’s  couch.  The  sufferings  he  has  there 
alleviated,  the  tears  he  has  dried,  the  sorrows  he  has  assuaged,  the  clasped 
hand ; the  gentle  voice  ; as  he  heard  the  last  plaint  of  many  a poor  being, 
from  whom  all  friends  had  vanished ; and  as  the  book  of  life  was  closing, 
would,  but  for  him,  have  been  bereft  of  its  comforts,  and  necessities,  and 
flickered  out  dark  and  hopeless.  I ask  nothing  for  this — nothing  do  I 
ask  for  his  bright  and  good  deeds  in  his  path  up  to  fame,  steadily  pur- 
sued from  his  young  days  in  the  East,  to  his  position  of  wealth  and 
respect  as  a Physician  of  unsullied  repute  in  Einsbury  Square.  We 
want  nothing  at  your  hands  for  this,' — nothing  but  stem,  unflinching 
justice  ; and  this  we  must  have.  No  favour ; no  mercy ; no  allowance ; no 
mitigation ; no  appeal  to  your  feelings — nothing  ; no,  not  one  atom  of  a con- 
cession ; but  stem,  aye,  the  most  rigid  and  stern  justice.  Behold  Dr.  Godfrey 
before  you ; refusing  every  compromise ; deaf  to  every  proposal ; standing 
upon  his  right,  his  innocence,  and  his  truth ; braving  all  publicity — here 
he  is,  without  fear ; he,  I say,  whose  wealth  and  professional  income, 
whose  liberal -disposition,  renders  two  or  three  hundred,  a thousand,  yea, 
even  fifty  thousand  pounds,  not  an  object,  if  as  a guilty  man  it  were 
necessary  to  pay  it,  so  as  to  avoid  exposure,  and  the  danger  which  haunts 
always  the  guilty,  of  an  adverse  verdict  and  utter  ruin.  Nay,  even,  Gen- 
tlemen, the  thought  may  strike  you,  that  if  Dr.  Godfrey’s  conscience  could 
for  awhile  cease  to  rule  him — which  heaven  forbid,  of  him  or  any  man — 
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he  would  lose  less,  when  you  reflect  on  the  turmoil ; loss  of  time  ; sorrow  to 
those  of  his  own  who  are  pure,  delicate,  and  sensitive ; and  whom  he 
loves — all  that  he  prizes  ; his  own  lineage,  and  the  high  and  respectable 
family  with  which  he  has  made  a most  honourable  alliance, — by  paying  any 
sum  of  money,  rather  than  by  risking  his  reputation,  “which  is  like  the 
bloom  of  the  peach—  if  you  touch  it,  it  is  gone.”  That  reputation,  if  pure, 
is  the  fountain  of  his  being;  defile  or  poison  it,  and  the  stream  of  profit, 
the  vitality,  or  rather  existence,  of  his  income,  the  result  of  years  of  labour, 
vanishes,  in  a day.  But  Dr.  Godfrey  is,  like  every  British  gentleman, 
made  of  different  material,  than  to  quail  before  a foul  and  trumped-up 
charge,  and  he  boldly  comes  here  to  oppose  it  at  any  risk.  And  in  his 
name,  I throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  defy  the  world,  not  only  to  prove 
this  impossible,  improbable,  and  horribly  false  charge ; but  I defy  them 
all,  on  his  part,  to  prove  one  single  act,  during  his  life,  that  will  make  his 
upright  brow  to  lower  before  you,  or  any  one.  And,  gentlemen  of  the 
j ury,  how  does  Dr.  Godfrey  stand  here?  by  whom  is  he  brought  here,  and 
under  what  circumstances  ? A man  of  honour,  character,  and  wealth,  is 
summoned  here  to  answer  a charge,  to  account  for  an  act,  stated  to  have 
happened  fourteen  months  back.  And  by  whom?  By  a public-house 
keeper  of  Whitechapel,  and  one  convicted,  too,  by  his  own  unblushing 
statement,  of  harbouring  thieves  and  prostitutes.  Wake  up,  Gentlemen, 
and  listen  to  the  story  of  the  man  who  asks  you  to  give  him  one  thousand 
pounds.  I trust  the  day  is  at  hand  when  no  Englishman  can  come  into 
court,  and  by  the  law  put  money  in  his  purse,  as  the  pay  for  the  crime 
and  shame  of  his  daughter,  any  more  than  of  the  dishonour  of  his  wife  or 
sister.  Let  the  fine  go  to  the  crown ; let  the  punishment  be  to  the 
offender — imprisonment,  or  outlawry,  or  loss  of  property,  if  you  will : but 
let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  self-relying,  hard-working,  industrious  English- 
man, can  take  the  gain  of  honour’s  loss ; receive  blood-money  for  the  defile- 
ment of  female  virtue  ; and  to  accept  at  the  pure  throne  of  the  law,  broken 
and  outraged,  the  base  sacrifice  of  gold  as  a propitiation  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  an  Englishwoman — to  live  upon, — to  hold, — to  handle,' — the  horrid 
price  paid  into  his  pocket,  like  barter,  for  the  virtue  of  his  child.  Let 
there  be  statutes  to  protect  female  innocence,  if  you  will,  prosecutors,  or 
societies  ; but  let  the  act  which  speaks  to  an  Englishman  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  hold  out  his  honest  hand  for  the  price  of  his  child’s  purity  and 
shame,  be  blotted  out,  and  cease  to  be  recorded  amongst  England’s  laws. 
But  come  back  with  me  to  the  man  who  asks  you  for  a thousand  pounds. 
How  does  he  ask  it  ? How  does  he  sue  the  defendant  ? In  his  declara- 
tion, which,  according  to  law,  is  curt,  and  reveals  little,  and  even  that 
little  vague  and  uncertain,  he  states  not,  the  days,  the  times,  nor  the 
places;  and  the  defendant,  seeing  at  one  glance  how  difficult  it  is  to  repel 
a charge,  the  exact  nature  of  which  he  knows  scarcely  anything  about,  and 
of  the  time  and  place  nothing  whatever.  Well,  the  defendant  goes,  as  by 
law  authorized  so  to  do,  before  the  Judges,  and  by  affidavit  demands — 
“When  and  where  do  you  say  I have  done  this?  What  have  I done?” 
Well,  what  does  the  plaintiff,  Gardner,  say  to  him?  He  answers  him 
through  his  solicitors,  Messrs.  Wire  and  Child,  and  says,  “ 7 shall  not  tell 
you.”  He,  in  fact,  brings  Dr.  Godfrey  into  court,  not  knowing  what  to 
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prepare,  fettered  him  to  fight  at  fearful  odds;  not  knowing  where  to  lepel  the 
stab.  His  ruthless  opponent  holds  the  poignard ; secret,  but  ready.  lie 
has  had  time,  months  and  months,  to  prepare  the  dreadful  blow.  He 
could  tutor  and  examine  his  witnesses,  knowing  where  to  direct  his  fatal 
power  ; while  the  defendant  is  brought  here  by  him,  exposed  to  his 
attack,  but  not  knowing,  until  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  court, 
what  day,  week,  or  month  of  the  last  year  or  more,  they  choose  to  lay 
their  plaint,—  to  fix  upon  him  a trumped-up  charge.  How  is  he  to  get  his 
testimony  ? Where  his  witnesses  ? Is  he  to  succumb  in  despair  ? No, 
Gentlemen,  Heaven  befriends  him  ! He  is  not  free  from  surprise,  it  is 
time.  In  every  step  we  are  taken  by  surprise,  by  new  and  wonderful 
evidence.  But  mark  how  every  surprise  comes  with  irresistible  force  to 
prove  his  innocence ; and  so  strong  is  that  evidence,  so  clearly  does  it 
absolve  him,  so  secure  is  he  even  here,  that  I do  not  ask  you  to  look  at 
the  evidence  for  the  defence,  clear,  pure,  and  true,  as  it  flows  out,  over- 
powering the  quibbling  uncertainties  and  absurd  statements  made  by  the 
plaintiffs.  Shut  your  ears  to  the  truth  here,  but  you  cannot  blind  your 
reason  to  the  proof  of  falsehood,  found  in  the  plaintiff’s  own  story.  The 
sheer  and  utter  contradiction  they  give  to  themselves,  the  proof  given  by 
themselves,  is  so  great,  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  making  a “ trumped- 
up  charge  ” against  an  innocent  man,  that  I ask  nothing  more,  than 
to  be  calmly  judged  by  their  own  evidence,  and  out  of  the  words 
of  their  own  mouths  let  them  be  convicted  and  put  to  shame.  We 
begin  with  the  girl  herself;  just  hear  her  monstrously  absurd  inven- 
tion, and  attend  to  the  falsehoods  by  which  she  ushers  it  in.  S^e 
at  the  outset  swears  that  her  father’s  establishment  consisted  of  her  father, 
Mother,  Brother,  Barmaid,  Housekeeper,  and  female  servant.  Observe  as 
to  the  barmaid  and  housekeeper.  This  is  knowingly  untrue,  and  the 
object  of  deceiving  you  is  this, — she,  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
swears  that  she  never  served  in  the  bar;  and  it  is  necessary  for  her,  to 
support  this  falsehood,  to  declare  to  you  that,  besides  the  housekeeper, 
they  had  also  another,  a barmaid.  Now,  Lavinia  Spratt  was  the  house- 
keeper, and  they  had  no  other  barmaid ; but  Caroline  Vincent  Gardner 
was  the  assistant  in  the  bar.  She  then  swears,  point  blank,  that  she  never 
served  in  the  bar.  We  have  innumerable  witnesses  that  she  has,  and  it  is 
a fact  known  to  every  frequenter  of  that  house,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabi- 
tants generally  of  Whitechapel,  that  she  has  served  constantly  as  barmaid. 
Then  she  next  swears  that,  on  the  15th  of  January,  the  defendant  asked 
her  to  come  for  a fortnight  to  his  house  on  a visit;'  and  mark,  she  states 
that  he  said,  “ Bring  your  night-dress.”  Gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
mi3-statement  that  was  not  garnished  in  the  dishing  up  ? Now,  the  fact 
of  a gentleman  asking,  before  a whole  family,  not  only  a lady  to  come  for 
a fortnight  to  his  wife,  who  had  never  seen  her,  and  was  superior  to  her 
in  station,  seem3  strange  enough  ; but  the  embellishment  of  his  being  so 
minutely  particular,  as  to  ask  for  the  lady’s  night-dress,  seems  an  excess 
over  the  usual  course  of  things.  But  as  to  the  lie  itself,  from  the  girl’s 
own  words  you  learn,  as  well  as  from  undoubted  testimony,  that  it  was  im- 
possible she  could  have  remained, even  one  night, in  Finsbury- square,  as  there 
were  already  staying,  on  a visit,  two  ladies,  who  slept  in  the  same  bed, 
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in  the  only  spare  room  in  the  house.  And,  remember,  she  further  on  con- 
tradicts herself,  and  is  contradicted,  in  this  particular,  as  in  every  other, 
by  her  own  witnesses.  They,  She  and  the  Father,  pretend  to  say,  that 
“ Dr.  Godfrey  was  not  sent  for,  but  came  of  his  own  accord.’'  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, mark  the  hour,  for.  in  judging  truth,  everything  is  important. 
She  says  he  came  at  half-past  two  o’clock,  went  away,  and  returned  again 
at  past  three  o’clock.  It  so  happens  that  Dr.  Godfrey  visits  Mount-place 
at  two  o’clock,  and  remains  until  four.  He,  Dr.  Godfrey,  tells  you  that 
“he  was  sent  for  to  quell  a disturbance,  by  the  father,  between  the  son, 
daughter,  and  mother;  that  they  had  frequent  quarrels,  and  that  the 
father  asked  him  to  let  the  daughter  remain  at  Mount-place,  opposite, 
until  the  disagreement  had  blown  over.”  Now,  if  Dr.  Godfrey  had  come 
of  his  own  accord,  would  he  have  left  at  the  height  of  his  business  hours, 
when  he  could  not  take  her,  and  would  be  sure  to  have  to  return  again  a 
second  time  ? Had  he  not  been  urgently  sent  for,  he  would  not  surely 
have  started  off  from  his  patients,  to  go  back  and  again  return.  Moreover, 
you  find,  in  his  call-book  of  the  day,  the  name  of  Gardner,  as  having  sent 
for  him.  Observe  what  comes  next : she  says  “ that  he  took  her  to  Fins- 
bury-square,”  and  she  says  that,  in  fact,  for  a whole  day,  she  was  under  his 
protection;  he  could  have  taken  her  where  he  pleased, — to  his  surgery, 
in  a private  room,  round  about  in  his  cab,  anywhere, — for  opportunity; 
there  was  no  one  to  question  or  hinder  him,  but  he  did  not;  she 
remains  unmolested,  and  not  until  the  two  moments  before  she  gets 
within  the  last  few  yards  of  her  door,  is  any  attempt  made 
upon  her,  and  then  she  asks  you  to  believe  that  down-right  and 
bare-faced  invention,  that  in  an  open  cab,  without  curtains — his  own 
coachman,  Abraham  Taylor,  being  the  driver — that  then,  in  the  light  of  a 
thronged  street,  and  in  the  midst  of  a crowd  of  passengers,  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  in  the  whole  world,  she,  being  unwilling  herself,  and  a virgin 
of  tender  years,  was  there  ruined  in  two  minutes.  And  again,  what  next  ? 
Why,  she  swears  that,  after  this, — remember,  almost  directly, — she  got 
out  of  the  cab,  “ went  with  him  into  his  surgery  freely  of  her  own  will,”  and 
“ waited  while  he  went  into  the  other  room  and  saw  all  his  patients.”  She 
charges  him  with  no  attempt,  no  caressing,  no  toying,  nothing ; and  why? 
because,  if  she  had  pitched  upon  any  other  place  but  in  the  cab,  her  false 
statements  might  have  been  contradicted ; in  laying  their  plot  they  dare 
not  have  said  he  had  taken  her  into  a room,  or  locked  or  bolted  a door,  or 
any  other  mode  to  which  a man,  intending  to  seduce,  must  have  had  re- 
course to.  No ; because  they  knew  the  “ lie  ” might  be  contradicted  by 
witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  therefore  it  is  you  have  the  fable  of  the  cab, 
where  no  one  could  disprove  it.  See,  even  here,  her  gross  contra- 
dictions : she  says,  “ He  called  me  from  one  side  of  the  cab  to  the 
other and  I will  not  pursue  her  in  her  prevarications  in  this  disgusting 
statement,  but  remind  you,  that  when  she  came  to  this  part  of  the 
evidence,  how  she  said  that  “he  first  asked  her  about  her  dress,  that  he 
asked  her  to  take  it  up  ; then,  that  he  did  not.”  Again,  she  said  it  was  the 
dancing  got  it  up.  The  whole  outrageous  falsehood  must  have  been  pal- 
pable to  every  one.  Well,  see  what  she  goes  on  to  say : “ she  did  not  offer 
to  go  across  the  road,  she  did  not  ask she  says,  “ I might  have  crossed 
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over,  but  did  not,  but  I waited  and  went  over  with  him,  and  when  cross- 
ing the  road,  he  told  me  not  to  tell;”  and  before  she  said,  “When  he 
touched  me  in  the  cab  he  told  me  not  to  tell,”  and  she  added  a “ rigmarole” 
statement  about  friendship  for  her  father  and  mother,  and  about  her  being 
frightened,  and  his  being  a lady’s  doctor  ; in  fact,  a conversation  that 
would  have  consumed  treble  the  two  minutes  from  Commercial-street  to 
near  Whitechapel  Church,  and  which  was  the  tune  she  wishes  you  to 
believe  in  which  she,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  knew  a man.  And  not 
content  with  saying  this  was  effected  in  two  minutes,  she  hampers  her 
story  with  a further  conversation,  which  requires  of  itself  treble  more  the 
time.  Let  us  have  patience,  and  follow  her  in  her  statement ; see  how 
artfully  it  is  put  before  you, — that  he  invited  her  to  a ball:  at  first  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  especially  done  so,  but  what  are  the  facts?  The 
ticket  for  the  ball  was  given  to  her  brother  and  herself,  and  was  a ticket 
for  two  only,  and  Doctor  Godfrey  did  not  go,  or  attempt  to  go,  with  her 
to  this  ball,  or  to  any  other  ball,  although  the  father  wishes  you  to  believe 
that  he  meant  to  do  so.  The  next  part  of  the  plot  goes  on ; she  says, 
“ A few  days  after  the  affair  in  the  cab,  the  doctor  went  to  see  her  mother, 
she  was  in  the  adjoining  room  ; and  then  with  the  door  wide  open,  the 
doctor  called  her  to  him,  from  the  piano  where  she  was  singing  and 
playing.”  And  here  again  she  describes  the  same  ridiculous  story  and 
improbable  position,  at  one  time  stating  that  she  gently  closed  her  mother’s 
door,  fearing  to  awake  her,  and  the  next  time  stating  that  she  was  singing 
and  playing  upon  the  piano,  and  that  the  defendant  told  her  not  to  holloa, 
for  fear  of  waking  her  mother.  How  could  this  be,  if  she  was  singing  and 
playing.  Again,  she  says,  “ I went  into  the  room,  and  said,  here  is  the 
doctor.”  She  also  added,  “I  neverrecollected  what  happened  to  me  in  thecab, 
when  he  called  me  to  him  in  the  room and  when  further  cross-examined 
about  the  mother’s  being  asleep,  she  said,  “ After  what  had  happened,  she 
went  into  the  room  and  disturbed  her  mother,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  her  the  doctor  was  there.”  Now,  if  she  called  her  mother  for  this 
alone,  why  not  call  her  or  fear  to  disturb  her  before,  when  she  knew 
the  doctor  came  to  see  her  ? or  how  reconcile  the  singing  and  playing  ? 
Altogether,  the  only  solution  to  her  statements  is,  that  it  was  entirely 
a trumped-up  tale.  Need  I insult  your  understanding,  by  asking 
you  to  disbelieve  the  other  pretended  or  third  attempt  ? When  she 
says,  “ She  rushed  into  her  mother’s  room,  and  the  defendant  pur- 
sued her  in  there,  and  awoke  her  mother;”  and  then  that  he  asked 
her  not  to  tell ; yet,  after  a few  days,  he  openly  kissed  her  before  her 
mother.  Now,  is  this  the  conduct  of  a man  who  had  committed  himself, 
and  cautioned  her  before  not  to  tell  ? Is  it  feasible  that  he  would  go  and 
kiss  her  in  her  mother’s  presence,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  observations  and 
inquiry  ? No ; if  this  kiss  be  not  also  invented,  you  may  rely  upon  it 
that  it  was  the  only  liberty  that  he  had  ever  taken,  and  done,  as  it  was 
innocently,  in  her  mother’s  presence  ; it  is  used  now  as  an  excuse  to  put 
the  blame  upon  him,  of  that  which  has  been  done  by  another,  and  raked 
up  here  to  give  a colour  to  their  untruths.  And  let  me  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  main  statements  of  the  case,  the  words  of 
the  plaintiff  s witnesses  bear  too  strong  a resemblance  to  cacli  other,  than 
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to  leave  any  other  impression  than  that  they  had  been  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  previously  rehearsed.  As  to  her  health,  observe,  she  dis- 
tinctly swears  “ there  was  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  her — no  pain, 
no  illness,  no  symptoms,  save  and  except  her  not  being  unwell ; and 
that  Lavinia  asked  her  if  she  was  not  irregular,  and  then,  that  it  was 
Lavinia  who  went  and  told  the  Doctor.”  I wish  you  to  remember  this,  in 
connexion  with  some  important  contradictions  that  come  afterwards,  and 
after  Lavinia  spoke  to  the  Doctor,  he  sent  the  medicine.  It  had.  no 
particular  smell, — she  describes  four  or  five  bottles  ; she  took  two  and  a 
half,  and  left  the  other  half  bottle.  She  saw  the  bottles  in  the  kitchen. 
Then  she  said  she  saw  them  on  the  parlour  table.  In  Lavinia  Spratt’s 
and  in  the  father’s  evidence,  they  say  over  and  over  again,  “ We  did  not 
send  for  the  Doctor ; we  did  tell  him  Carry  was  irregular.  He  came 
himself,  and  he  sent  the  medicine.  He  asked  of  his  own  accord  if  Carry 
had  not  ceased  to  be  poorly,  and  we  said,  “ It  is  all  nothing,  only  like 
other  young  girls.’  ” Yet  you  see  here  the  girl  says,  “ Lavinia  asked  me, 
and  then  she  told  the  Doctor  I was  not  poorly,  and  he  sent  the  medicine.” 
Lavinia  Spratt  says  it  was  very  nasty-smelling  medicine,  and  Carry  poured 
four  bottles  down  the  sink.  Mark  how  she  parries  and  evades  my  ques- 
tion about  the  house  being  a night-house,  and  at  last  openly  swears  it  is 
not.  She  said,  “ I do  not  know  who  comes  to  the  room ; I do  not  know 
who  meet;  they  do  not  meet.” — “Do  they  come  late  at  night?”' — A. 
“All  day  they  are  coming  in.”  “Do  they  meet  late  at  night?” — A. 
“ They  do  not  meet.”  “ Do  they  come  there  late  at  night  ?” — “ They 
come  there  till  it  is  shut  up.”  Q.  “ At  what  time  does  it  shut  up?” — 
A.  “It  is  later  now.”  Q.  “Is  it  a night-house?” — A.  “No.”  Q. 
“Is  it  open  all  night?” — A.  “It  is  open  till  the  theatre  is  over.”  Q. 
“ Do  you  turn  people  out  who  come  in  from  the  theatre  ?” — A.  “ I do 
not  know  that  they  do.”  And  all  these  evasions  and  denials  about  a 
house  well  known  to  be  a night-house,  and  where  she  has  openly  been 
engaged  as  bar-maid,  and  in  the  habit  of  serving  thousands  with  gin, 
beer,  and  spirits,  side  by  side  with  her  brother  and  Lavinia  Spratt.  She 
is  asked,  “ When  in  the  cab,  what  did  you  do  ?”  She  says,  “ I struggled, 
and  got  away.”  Now  this,  after  having  deliberately  told  us  that  she  went 
to  him,  and  described  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  for  the  first  time 
in  two  minutes.  Then,  when  she  was  asked,  “ When  in  the  back  room, 
while  you  were  playing  and  singing,  and  your  mother  was  asleep, — when 
he  called  you  to  him,  did  you  remember  what  happened  to  you  in  the 
cab  ?” — A.  “ Yes.”  “ Did  you  not  know  it  was  wrong  ?” — A.  “ Yes.” 
“ Then  why  did  you  go  to  him  in  the  back  room  the  next  time?” — A. 
“ I did  not  know  what  he  wanted  me  for.”  Listen  to  this,  and  reflect  on 
the  artful  manner  in  which  she  evaded  my  questions  about  the  father’s 
house,  its  hours,  and  the  character  of  its  visitors  and  customers : and  do 
you  believe  one  word  of  it  ? Can  you  believe  her  when  she  swears  that, 
being  seven  months  in  the  family  way,  sleeping  with  a manned  woman, 
and  being  constantly  with  her  father,  she  was  never  spoken  to  about  it  — 
she  had  never  known  or  suspected  what  was  the  matter  ? Do  you  believe 
when  she  swears  that  she  never  asked  where  her  child  was, — never  spoke 
to  Lavinia  Spratt  or  any  one  about  it — never  wished  to  see  it,  or  hear  of 
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it  ? This  is  too  unnatural  to  be  true  ; the  rest  is  too  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, too  contradictory  to  be  reconciled, — even  any  one  portion  of  it, — to 
truth  or  reason.  I pass  over  the  remaining  absurdities  and  open  mis- 
statements in  her  evidence,  neither  do  I dwell  upon  a fact  which  must 
have  appeared  clear  to  you  all ; that  is  this, — -that  the  offence,  as  described 
by  her,  is  anatomically  impossible.  What  she  has  stated  must  be  from  her 
own  invention  ; as,  even  if  you  put  all  the  improbabilities  otherwise  and 
in  other  places  related,  out  of  the  question,  if  you  forget  her  contradiction, 
still  you  must  say,  the  circumstances  of  themselves,  as  told  by  her,  are 
against  all  reason  and  common  sense.  Now  let  us  pass  to  the  evidence  of 
her  own  father.  See  how  he  contradicts  her  and  himself : see  also  how 
he  clashes  with  Spratt’s  evidence.  He  begins  by  swearing  that  his 
daughter  never  served  in  the  bar.  Now  you  will  understand  the  bearing 
this  has  with  the  case  as  regards  the  amount  of  damages,  because  he  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  jury  would  be  inclined  to  listen  with  suspicion 
to  the  evidence  of  a girl  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a bar  where,  the 
father  confessed,  that  thieves  and  prostitutes  were  in  the  habit  of  congre- 
gating. And  next,  if  you  believed  her  at  all,  then  the  father  who  would 
put  his  daughter  in  such  a position,  would  say  to  himself,  “ The  jury  will 
not  give  me  much.”  Then  how  do  he  and  his  witnesses  meet  this  ? 
They  one  and  all  swear,  point  blank,  she  never  served  in  the  bar,  and 
never  went  into  it.  Well,  the  father  having  said  that  he  had  only  the 
housekeeper,  his  son,  and  no  barmaid,  it  did  seem  strange  that  this  girl 
should  have  been  kept  at  home  after  her  mother’s  death,  and  have  no 
settled  business,  no  occupation.  She  was  asked  what  she  did  do,  and 
she  said,  sometimes  played  on  the  piano.  I cross-examined  her,  and  she 
contradicted  herself  and  Spratt  as  to  her  coming  to  the  door,  and  standing 
at  the  door,  one  declaring  that  the  door  was  always  shut — that  she  never 
came  to  it  by  any  chance  ; the  other  saying  that  she  came  for  change,  and 
used  to  stand  at  the  door.  But,  I ask,  is  there  one  person  who  lives  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  has  ever  entered  that  house,  that  could  not  say, 
as  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Turner  and  Poole,  and  we  can  bring  a 
host  of  witnesses,  that  she  served  constantly  in  the  bar  openly  and  often, 
gin,  beer,  and  spirits  ? Then  here  is  an  instance  that  ought  to  overthrow 
the  whole  of  their  testimony.  There  can  be  no  mistake  : it  must  be  either 
true,  or  the  whole  four — the  father,  daughter,  son,  and  housekeeper — 
must  have  met,  and  all  conspired  to  swear  falsely,  purposely,  and  fore- 
knowingly  to  perjure  themselves.  He  next  brings  prominently  before  you 
his  blindness  ; and  here  I cannot  help  picturing  him,  when  brought  re- 
peatedly before  the  magistrate,  charged  with  harbouring  thieves  and  bad, 
loose  characters.  I see  him  there,  too,  claiming  sympathy,  by  being  led 
into  the  dock,  and  whining  out  his  blindness.  And  now  he  wants  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  takes  care  to  place  it  before  you;  but  our  sympa- 
thies are  damped,  our  most  dreadful  suspicions  are  aroused,  when  a little 
way  further  on  we  find  the  poor  blind  man  peeping  out  of  a room,  like  a 
spider,  watching  the  Doctor  making  an  examination  of  his  daughter,  and 
then  hear  him  swear  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter.  His 
Lordship  3aid  to  him,  “ Did  you  not  say  you  were  blind  ?”  and  he  re- 
plied, “ I cannot  distinguish  features,  my  Lord.”  Now,  gentlemen,  listen 
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to  this  man  : he  dares  to  swear  to  you,  that  although  his  housekeeper, 
Spratt,  told  him  something,  and  although  he  had  remarked  in  April  that 
his  daughter  was  not  as  young  girls  are,  but  that  she  slept  longer  in  bed, 
and  seemed  different,  that  he  did  not  think  anything:  remember  it  is  got 
out  of  him  in  cross-examination.  He  swears,  “ I never  suspected  my 
daughter  was  in  the  family  way,  although  the  housekeeper  spoke  to  me — 
although  she  was  not  unwell — although  she  was  not  as  she  ought  to  be — 
although  I myself  spoke  about  it : still  the  thought  never  struck  me.” 
Well,  if  you  believe  this,  ask  yourself  this  plain  question : — If  now,  even, 
you  can  believe  this,  how  can  you  pass  over  the  next  damning 
statement?  that  the  housekeeper  told  him  the  Doctor  had  acted  im- 
properly or  indecently?  And  why,  I say,  as  father,  did  he  not 

at  once  speak  to  him?  'Why  lie  by,  like  the  spider,  in  his  hole, 

while  the  web  was  spread,  and  the  bird-lime  on?  — when  the 
appearance,  the  danger,  the  chance  of  wrong  to  his  child,  — why 
lie  in  wait  ? He  swears  he  did  not  know  the  mischief  had  been 

done.  Why  consent  to  visits  ; why  to  medical  attendance,  which  he 

swears  he  thought  unnecessary.  He  owed  the  doctor  a long  bill ; why 
not  say,  Doctor,  I want  no  medicine,  my  daughter  wants  none ; or  if 
afraid  of  offending  him,  why  not  say,  “ My  daughter  cannot  be  seen,  or 
will  not  see  you,  or  is  engaged  ? ” This  was  easy,  especially  as  he  swears 
she  was  not  in  the  bar.  Do  you  think,  as  a moral  man,  he  could  allow 
his  daughter  to  be  pulled  about  by  one,  of  whom  he  had  beard,  if  he  ever 
did  hear  it,  what  Spratt  affirms  ? As  a prudent  man,  would  he  lengthen 
his  “Bill”  for  nothing?  In  all  his  plans  and  movements,  he  evinces 
depth  and  caution  ? How  does  he  account  for  this  ? Why,  by  the  ridicu- 
lous assertion,  when  pushed,  he  did  not  know — he  did  not  think.  Can  I 
have  patience  to  wade  through  the  mire  of  discrepancies,  in  which  he  goes 
on  more  and  more  entangled  as  he  proceeds  ; every  step  he  is  in  a diffi- 
culty, to  be  cobbled  up  by  something  as  hard  to  be  credited.  “ I did  not 
know,”  he  says,  “ that  he  was  coming and  again,  “ I knew  he  was  sent 
for.”  “ I saw  no  occasion  for  medicine and  again,  “ She  had  a course  of 
medicine.”  “ I did  not  think  there  was  anything  whatever  the  matter;” 
and  again,  “ I was  present  when  she  was  examined.”  “ I knew  she  was 
not  unwell,  yet  I suspected  nothing.  I remarked  she  did  not  rise  in 
the  morning,  and  mentioned  my  suspicions  to  the  housekeeper : but  I 
thought  nothing  was  wrong  ; and  the  housekeeper  told  me  what  the 
doctor  had  done,  and  I thought  something  was  wrong,  but  never  suspected 
anything.  I sent  my  daughter  to  be  examined  by  a strange  doctor,  and 
yet,  until  his  certificate  was  put  into  my  band,  I never  had  an  idea  of  what 
was  the  matter.”  Gentlemen,  is  this  the  bright  evidence — is  this  the  clear 
mirror  of  a mind  that  reflects  one  ray  of  holy  truth ; or  is  it  the  flimsy 
patchwork,  where  the  aching  eye  seeks,  in  its  incongruous  glare,  in  vain  for 
the  simple  and  continuous  line  of  unshaken  history  ? No,  not  one  morsel 
of  the  fiction,  not  a shred  of  it,  will  stand  the  open  light  of  your  unpre- 
judiced reason.  Separate  it  as  you  will,  look  at  any  one  of  their  assevera- 
tions, and  it  wears  at  once  the  fold  and  black  colour  of  an  artful  and 
deliberate  invention.  So  hideous  are  they  in  their  aggregate  ; so  disjointed, 
so  dissevered  from  the  unity,  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  truth,  that  we  in 
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silent  wonder  see  them  reflect  back  their  dark  shadows  in  the  counte-  - 
nances  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  concocted  ; and  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  conceal  it,  we  behold  the  wicked  purpose,  the  terror,  the  uncer- 
tainty, the  self-conviction,  aye,  even  shame  of  the  most  hardened  and  the 
most  daring,  drawn  out  in  vivid  colours  and  legible  characters,  appalling 
to  your  moral  nature,  on  the  very  faces  of  the  persons  who  even  here, 
before  a learned  and  enlightened  judge,  and  an  intelligent  jury,  will  attempt 
to  recite  a tale  so  monstrous,  disgusting,  and  impossible.  Gentlemen,  I 
have  said  enough  for  the  interest  of  my  client,  but  I must  travel  on  in 
justice  to  the  unprecedented  nature  of  this  extraordinary  charge  in  a legal 
point  of  view,  as  an  example  to  all  how  they  enter  a witness-box.  How 
dangerous  to  speculate  on  success,  if  not  based  upon  the  strictest  integrity 
both  of  word  and  deed.  Let  us  come,  then,  to  that  important  epoch  or 
stage  of  these  proceedings,  where  he  asserts  that  the  terrible  fact  was  first 
revealed  to  him,  that  Ins  daughter  was  pregnant.  What  does  he  do  P 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  waited  until  next  day.  Mark  this  ! he 
does  not  send  off  at  once  to  Finsbury  Square,  as  an  outraged  father  ought 
to  do.  No,  he  sends  over  his  son  on  the  next  day,  to  say  the  doctor  was 
to  call.  The  doctor  calls  at  four  o’clock,  after  his  business  hours  are  over, 
at  Mount  Place,  and  Lavinia  Spratt  quietly  shows  him  up  stairs,  she  goes 
softly  into  the  room  with  him,  shuts  the  door,  and  of  course — as  she  had 
previously  planned  it  with  the  father,  else  how  would  she  presume  to  do  so — 
they  have  the  doctor  all  to  themselves,  protected  by  Lavinia.  The  father 
begins  by  coolly  saying,  in  answer  to  the  Doctor’s  “ How  d’ye  do,  Gard- 
ner “ How  de  do,  Doctor  ? I suppose  you  know  what  I have  sent  for 
you  for?”  Doctor.  “ No ; what  is  it,  Gardner  ?”  “ My  daughter  says  you 

have  got  her  in  the  family  way,  coming  through  Whitechapel  in  a cab.” 
Gentlemen,  do  you  believe  that  this  is  the  way  a man  would  speak,  or 
could  speak,  or  could  act  ? He  had  his  strong  and  big  son,  his  potent 
barmaid,  Lavinia,  his  potman,  his  servant ; and  if  he  needed  further  help, 
no  doubt  some  ready  customers  at  his  bar,  against  whom  the  Doctor 
would  have  stood  little  chance  of  escape.  There  was  no  fear.  Yet,  what 
was  the  first  revelation  of  his  injury  ? did  he  accuse  ? did  he  storm  ? did 
he  upbraid  ? No,  not  one  word.  Yes,  there  was  one.  What  was  it  ? Do 
we  find  in  it  the  enraged  father — the  man  stung  with  a sense  of  injury  ? 
No,  we  find  the  wily  man,  looking  for  his  thousand  pounds.  The  plotting 
cool,  cunning,  ding-dong  phrase  of  the  every-day,  knowing  men  of  the 
“ horse-didlem  class dealing  in  actions.  “ You  shall  hear  from  my 
solicitor,  sir."  And  Lavinia,  what  did  she  say  P Was  she,  too  soft 
delicate,  and  fine-spoken,  as  the  presiding  genius  ruling  over  the'  nice 
company  of  the  select  bar  customers,  could  only  be  ? Oh,  yes.  It  is  said 
she  chimed  sweetly  in  with  the  advice,  “ Better  make  it  up,  keep  it  quiet ; 
make  an  offer,  Doctor,  and  avoid  exposure.”  Gentlemen  of  the  jury.  I 
ask  you,  if  the  most  puny,  currish  wretch,  whose  pusillanimous  heart  had 
ever  throbbed  in  manly  England,  had  been  face  to  face  with  the  man  whom 
he  supposed  had  done  this  evil,  and  if  he  had  not  been  calmed  down  by 
a preconcerted  plot,  by  a feigned  design  to  “ make  his  book,  and  win,” 
could  he,  I say,  have  acted  thus  ? No,  impossible  ; or  if  he  could,  why. 
strip  him  of  the  honourable  name  of  Briton  ! Tell  him  to  hide  it  from  all 
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men,  that  the  name  of  father  e’er  belonged  to  him,  or  that  he  e’er  had 
watched  in  rapture  a virtuous,  child ; and  when  he  found  her  lost,  he 
straightway  hit  upon  his  plan  in  presence  of  the  man  that  did  the  wrong, 
to  get  a thousand  pounds ; aye,  so  smacks  the  horrid  phrase  deliberate, 
“ You  shall  hear  by-and-bye  from  my  solicitor.”  And  what  did  Doctor 
Godfrey  say  to  this  ? “ 'Tis  false ; confront  me  with  her,  she  dare  not  say 

so.”  Ana  when  the  Father  coldly  refused,  he  saw  by  that,  which  way  the 
thing  was  done  ; and  then  he  said,  “You  villain,  you  have  hatched  this 
plot ; ’tis  a trap,  a base  conspiracy,  I shall  not  fall  into  it.”  And  then  he 
stormed,  and  stamped,  and  paced  the  room,  and  dashing  out  of  the  door, 
he  cried  aloud,  in  a passion,  “I’ll  transport  you  all.”  Gentlemen,  this  is 
their  own  tale,  and  even  this  alone  will  show  to  you  that  Doctor  Godfrey, 
in  his  first  outburst  of  indignation,  displayed  the  innocent  and  manly  spirit 
of  one  smarting  and  chafing  under  a false  accusation.  And,  following  it 
up  at  the  moment,  Doctor  Godfrey  went  before  the  Magistrate  at  Worship 
Street,  to  make  a complaint  against  Gardner  for  charging  him  falsely. 
Follow  his  evidence.  He . says  : “ Three  weeks  after  my  wife’s  death, 
Lavinia  told  me  of  the  Doctor’s  conduct  to  my  daughter.  He  attended 
from  that  time,  whicli  was  April,  until  July.”  He  further  swears,  “ My 
house  is  worth  £4,000.  It  is  a first-class  house.”  Well,  I am  instructed 
not  to  throw  any  insinuation  out  against  the  plaintiff ; neither  should  I do 
so ; but  this  I must  say,  that  for  a man  so  well  off,  so  wealthy,  it  is  not 
quite  the  most  delicate  way  to  have  a whole  family  sleeping  in  one  room : 
and  I should  not  like  to  see,  neither  is  it  usual  in  England  to 
see,  a young  girl  going  on  for  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  a son  seven- 
teen, with  a barmaid  rising,  sleeping,  and  dressing  in  the  same  apartment. 
But  let  that  pass,  we  only  take  it  as  a breach  of  that  delicacy  which  should 
be  always  cherished,  and  which,  even  amongst  the  poorest,  we  should 
wish  to  see  everywhere  observed.  Neither  will  I dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Gardner,  the  mother  of  this  girl,  was  for  many  years  after  her 
birth  the  wife  of  another.  We  did  not  wring  this  from  the  plaintiff ; he 
voluntarily  gave  the  statement  that  he  married  her  only  two  years  before 
her  death  in  March,  1857.  But  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  that 
portion  of  his  statement  wherein  he,  in  common  with  all  his  witnesses, 
makes  the  attempt  to  fix  upon  Doctor  Godfrey  the  charge  of  having  called 
for  the  girl  without  having  been  sent  for,  and  of  his  own  accord  invited 
her  to  Finsbury  Square.  Doctor  Godfrey  says,  “ I did  not  call ; I was 
sent  for  to  see  Mrs.  Gardner,  who  was  ill,  and  agitated  in  consequence  of 
a quarrel  between  the  son  and  family.  I was  requested  to  speak  to  the 
son,  and  did  so.  And  the  father  asked  me  to  take  her  to  Mount  Place, 
across  the  road.  Had  I any  design,  I might  have  taken  her  there,  where 
there  were  rooms,  and  not  any  servants  to  observe  or  interrupt  me.  I 
therefore  took  her  to  my  residence,  and  left  her  there.”  Gardner  denies  all 
this,  and  says,  “ The  doctor  asked  her  on  a visit  to  Finsbury  Square.” 
Now  see  how  he,  like  the  other  witnesses,  confirms  Doctor  Godfrey’s 
statement.  He  is  asked,  “ Do  you  recollect,  on  the  day  your  daughter 
went  to  Finsbury  Square,  having  a quarrel  with  your  son  ?” — A.  “ I do 
not  recollect  that.”  Q.  “ Had  you  not  a quarrel  that  day?” — A.  “ I 
think  it  my  duty  to  correct  him  if  I see  anything  wrong.”  Q.  “ You 
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recollect  the  particular  day  when  your  daughter  went  to  Finsbury  Square  ?” 

^ “ Yes,  I do  recollect  it.”  Q.  “ Do  you  recollect  the  Doctor 

calling?” — A.  “Yes,  I do.”  Q.  “ Did  you  speak  to  him?” — A.  “ I 
always  spoke  to  him  if  I saw  him.”  Q.  “ Did  you  see  him  on  that  day 
when  your  daughter  went  to  the  Square ; it  is  rather  an  event  ?” — A.  “ It 
is  not  an  event  to  me.”  Q.  “ I ask  you,  did  you  speak  to  him  on  that 
day  before  your  daughter  went  to  Finsbury  Square  ?” — A.  “ I have  no 
recollection  of  it.”  Q.  “ Did  you  not  know  your  daughter  was  going  to 
Finsbury  Square?” — A.  “ Yes.”  Q.  “ On  that  day  ?” — A.  “ Yes.  ’ Q. 
“ Did  you  speak  to  him  about  it  ?” — A.  “ Well,  I gave  my  consent  to 
her  going  to  Finsbury  Square.”  Q.  “ Was  it  then  you  spoke  to  him 
about  it?” — A.  “ I told  him  to  bring  her  home.”  By  Chief  Justice 
Coulbum — “Did  you  speak  to  him  that  day?” — A.  “ Yes;  1 said,  I 
hope  you  will  briny  her  safe  home.”  Q.  “ What  next  did  you  say  ?”— 
A.  “ I said,  I hope  you  will  not  keep  her  out  late.”  “ You  did  not  say 
that. — A.  “ Yes.”  “ Then  you  do  not  recollect  you  spoke  to  him?” — 
“ I do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  night  he  took  her  to  the  ball.”  “ I 
am  not  speaking  about  the  ball.” — A.  “ I do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  day  he  went  to  Finsbury  Square,  or  when  I went  with  her  to  the 
ball.”  “ I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ball ; you  were  speaking  of  the 
day  she  went  to  Finsbury  Square.  Did  you  or  not  speak  to  the  Doctor 
on  that  day?” — A.  “ I have  no  recollection  of  speaking  to  him  on  that 
day,”  Q.  “Not  any?” — A.  “No.”  Q.  “Then  what  do  you  mean 
by  sayingj'ust  now,  Don’t  keep  her  too  late  ?” — A.  “ I thought  it  was  the 
day  he  came  for  her  to  take  her  to  the  ball.”  Q.  “ Will  you  swear  that 
your  son  and  daughter  did  not  go  to  the  ball  together?” — A.  “Cer- 
tainly.” Q.  “ Have  you  no  recollection  of  having  a quarrel  on  that  day, 
before  your  daughter  went  to  Finsbury  Square?” — A.  “ I have  not.” 
Q.  “ Did  you  on  that  day  say  to  Doctor  Godfrey,  We  have  been  in  a 
horrible  state  here  ?” — A.  “ I have  no  recollection  of  it.”  Q.  “ Will 
you  swear  you  did  not  say  so  ?” — A.  “ No.”  “ Will  you  swear  you  did 
not  say,  * Mrs.  Gardner  is  nearly  dead?’  ” — A.  “ I will  swear  I never 
said  such  a thing  in  my  life.”  “ Did  you  then  request  Doctor  Godfrey  to 
go  and  speak  to  your  son?” — A.  “ I did.”  “You  say  you  do  remember 
asking  the  Doctor  to  speak  to  him  ?” — A.  “ Yes.”  “ Will  you  swear  it 
was  not  that  very  morning?” — A.  “ I do  not  remember.”  This,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  is  but  a short  specimen  of  the  mode  of  answering  the 
questions.  Every  point  of  importance  to  bring  out  the  truth  is  met  by, 
“ I don’t  remember ;”  things  that  he  could  not  well  forget ; such  as, 
a serious  quarrel.  He  will  not  swear,  he  cannot  say  whether  it  did 
or  did  not  happen  ; but  the  moment  I start  upon  the  track  of  what 
really  did  happen,  when  I merely  say,  Did  you  not  say,  “ My  wife 
is  nearly  dead  ?”  how  soon  he  brushed  up  his  memory ; and  before 
he  heard  when  or  why,  he  says,  “ I swear  I never  said  such  a 
thing  in  my  life.”  Why  was  he  so  ready  and  positive? — why 
so  eager  to  swear  this?  It  was  a thing  very  likely  for  a man  to 
have  said  of  a dying  wife;  why  was  his  forgetful  memory  so  sharp, 
why  the  sudden  snatch  ? Because  he  knew  that  these  words  were 
spoken,  were  a part  of  what  did  occur  on  that  day,  and  the  key  to  the 
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whole  conversation  with  the  Doctor,  and  the  reason  of  his  asking  the 
Doctor  to  take  his  daughter  to  Mount-place.  Then  the  artful  turn  of 
his  admission  that  he  recollected  speaking  to  the  Doctor  on  the  day  he 
went  to  Finsbury-square.  My  question  was  plain  enough,  but  the  moment 
his  lordship  reminded  him  of  Ins  discrepancy,  lie  turned  it  off  to  the  night 
as  he  said,  “ the  Doctor  went  with  her  to  the  ball.”  Gentlemen,  you  hear 
this,  and  remember  that  the  Doctor  never  in  his  life  entered  with  her  into 
a ball-room,  never  did  he  at  any  time  go  with  her,  or  be  with,  near,  or 
about  her  in  any  ball  party,  assembly,  either  public  or  private.  The 
Father  says,  he  did  not  know  her  brother  went  with  her;  why,  the  Brother 
and  the  daughter  went  in  company  with  Mrs.  Burrows,  a surgeon’s  wife 
in  the  neighbourhood  ; his  son  and  daughter  and  Miss  Burrows  all  went, 
and  were  there  together,  but  Dr.  Godfrey  never  once  entered  that  ball- 
room, or  had  any  ticket  or  voucher  so  to  do.  You  will  see  in  this, 
like  the  pretended  invitation  for  the  fortnight  to  Finsbury-square,  the 
deep  attempt  to  prove  a design  and  an  intimacy  on  the  part  of  Dr.  God- 
frey. Then  look  at  the  Father’s  attempt  to  put  the  girl  into  the  Doctor’s 
cab  ; and  when  he  tries  to  make  us  believe  the  Doctor  had  an  evil  intention, 
he  lets  it  out  that  he  was  in  the  cab  himself  with  his  daughter  the  whole  of 
the  time.  Not  one  hint  have  we  of  a single  familiarity,  or  attempt,  on  the 
Doctor’s  part.  If  it  is  not  all  a trumped-up  tale  about  what  Spratt  had 
revealed  to  Gardner,  why  was  he  so  friendly  with  the  Doctor ; why  seek 
after  him,  or  admit  of  such  doings  ? But  no,  gentlemen,  you  can  see  in 
every  word  that  comes  out  of  their  mouths,  one  falsehood,  if  possible  more 
barefaced  than  another.  Hear  out  of  his  mouth  this  disgusting,  shocking 
statement — Listen  to  the  next  thing  that  is  spoken  by  an  Englishman — 
Can  I believe  my  senses  ? this  is  Lavinia  Spratt,  my  housekeeper — she  slept 
every  night  in  the  same  bed  with  my  only  daughter,  and,  of  course,  must 
have  the  influence  a woman  of  thirty-five  always  must  have  on  a young 
girl.  Well,  he  says — mind  this — that  Lavinia  Spratt  had  two  children, 
that  they  lived,  boarded  and  lodged  with  a woman  Avho  had  kept  a “ bawdy 
house,”  and  that  this  woman  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  his  own  house 
repeatedly  for  the  money  for  their  board  and  lodging.  Oh  ! this  is  too 
sickening  to  dwell  upon — too  deplorable  to  bear  a thought ; aye,  even 
coming  from  the  purlieus  of  Whitechapel,  the  neighbourhood  of  that  vile 
Baker’s-row,  where  every  alternate  house  is  devoted  to  crime, — the 
“ Quartier  Latin”  of  London.  Yes  ; I say,  even  from  here,  it  is  dis- 
gusting to  hear  a father  say  to  you  without  a blush,  “ I have  a daughter, 
she  associates  with  L.  Spratt,  whom  I have  brought  to  keep  my  house ; I 
put  her  to  sleep  with  her  in  the  same  room  with  myself  and  grown-up  son  ; 
and — oh  ! filthy  and  brazen  words  ! — the  children  of  this  Spratt  arc  kept  at 
a few  doors  from  me,  at  least  near  to  me,  in  a bad  house.”  Gracious  and 
most  merciful  Providence  ! Why  ? why,  I say  again,  why  keep  such  children 
in  a brothel?  Frightful,  alas!  too  frightful  to  dwell  upon  the  reply! — 
Here  we  must  draw  up  the  reins  of  our  imagination.  The  precipice  of 
guilt,  or  carelessness  of  every  moral  law,  is  too  terrifying.  What  do  these 
poor  children  there  ? Is  it  for  economy  they  are  there  ? if  so,  perish  his 
first-class  house  and  his  £4000  ! But  no ; brothel-keepers,  alas ! arc  more 
expensive  lodging-house  keepers  than  honest  folk.  What,  I say,  do  they 
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do  there  ? What  do  they  see  ? In  the  name  of  the  disgraced,  the  outraged 
morality  of  the  whole  people  of  this,  I trust,  moral  England,  I call  back 
to  you ; answer  it,  I say,  for  the  honour  of  your  country — for  the  dignity  of 
human  nature — for  the  honour  of  the  law,  or  the  instruments  and  agents 
of  that  law,  whose  assistance  and  counsel  you  have  evoked,  I call  to  you, 
“ Man  of  Whitechapel,”  Henry  Gardner;  speak,  and  relieve  the  suffering 
weight  of  shame  and  horror  from  our  breasts  ; answer  me  from  your  brief, 
if  in  it  you  have  one  word  that  can  do  so.  What  did  those  poor  children 
do, what  did  they  hear?  what  did  they  see  in  a brothel?  They  walked  to 
see  their  mother  daily  alone,  to  return  where  and  with  whose  consent  ? 
— to  a brothel.  Shame  ! shame  ! shame ! No  answer ; none  can  the 
most  forgiving  conscience  find.  No  excuse — no  palliation  for  the  man 
who  declares  that  Mrs.  Mingay  was  a bad  character,  that  she  kept  a bad 
house.  Again  I cry  out,  in  the  name  of  everything  that  is  reputable  or 
decent,  that  this  voluntary  admission  of  his  is  abhorrent  to  every  uncor- 
rupted, every  unpolluted  mind.  He  and  all  his  witnesses  swear  that 
Lavinia  Spratt  and  the  girl  slept  together.  How  can  this  be,  when  they 
swear  also  that  Lavinia  Spratt  serves  in  the  bar  all  night,  and  the  girl 
retires  every  night  at  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  I will  not  disgust  you 
further  with  the  open  contradictions,  quibblings,  shiftings,  and  hedging 
in  his  evidence  ; neither  need  I take  the  trouble  to  loiter  over  the  evidence 
of  Lavinia  Spratt;  it  is  so  openly  false  and  concocted,  that  it  must  speak 
plainly  for  itself  without  comment.  But  there  is  one  thing  she  swears, 
which  is  very  significant:  She  says  Carry  Gardner  told  me  that  “ the 
Doctor,  she  thought,  did  not  do  anything  to  her  in  the  cab,”  I understood 
the  Doctor  had  not  done  her  any  harm.  Here  is  a most  positive  contra- 
diction of  the  gni’s  statement,  if  it  were  needed,  to  upset  the  impossible 
tale  she  tell3.  What  a contrast  to  Dr.  Godfrey’s  evidence ! How  out- 
spoken, how  simple  and  unhesitating!  The  calm  and  dignified  truth 
shone  out  like  the  broad  light  of  day  without  reserve  or  shifting,  not  one 
syllable  shaken  by  the  cross-examination  or  by  comparison  with  the  whole 
of  the  testimony,  even  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant.  In  o*e  place  Gardner 
attempts  to  disprove  Dr.  Godfrey’s  accoimt  of  the  interview  on  the  5th 
August,  1858,  and  he  swears,  as  usual,  and  keeps  to  it,  until  he  is 
reminded  of  his  affidavit  where  lie  swore  the  contrary,  and  then  he  quibbles 
and  in  effect  admits  it,  though  by  ecpiivocation.  See  when  one  of  the  jury- 
men cross-examined  Dr.  Godfrey  as  to  the  shortness  of  the  distance  he 
rode  in  the  cab.  How  candid  and  ready  the  reply.  He  said,  I have 
driven  it  in  four  minutes ; but  he  adds,  It  was  when  I drove  as  fast  as  I 
could,  to  try ; the  ordinary  time  I used  to  take  was  seven  minutes.  It  is 
half  a mile  to  Solomon’s  from  my  house,  where  I stopped  to  visit  a patient, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  that  to  my  surgery  at  Mount- 
place.  It  is  a shilling  fare  in  a street  cab.  The  juryman  mistook  him 
to  say  half-a-mile,  the  whole  distance,  but  Dr.  Godfrey  took  care  to  cor- 
rect him,  and  state  the  truth.  Again,  gentlemen,  pray  attend  to  the 
questions  forced  upon  us  in  cross-examination.  I can  tell  you  we  had  no 
intention  of  accusing  any  one  as  to  the  paternity  of  this  wretched  child, 
we  relied  on  the  fact  of  our  own  innocence,  and  despised  any  attempt 
to  beat  about  for  the  supposed  falhcr.  \\c  arc  strong  enough  on 
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our  own  purity  without  building  on  the  guilt  of  others.  But 
when  the  substance  of  a conversation  with  Gardner  on  that 
6th  day  of  August,  when  the  defendant  was  chafing  with  indignation  at 
the  first  outburst  of  this  villainous  charge.  Kemember,  gentlemen,  Gard- 
ner himself  says,  “ The  doctor  says  it  is  a plot,  a conspiracy  ; the  father 
is  nearer  home.”  Now,  gentlemen,  Gardner,  the  plaintiff,  brings  a wit- 
ness into  the  box,  named  Benwell,  a publican,  an  honest  man  he  proves 
to  be ; and  although  we  hear  a great  flourish  before  he  comes,  that  the 
plaintiff  is  going  to  call  the  witness  Benwell,  and  also  a Mr.  Fuller,  to 
prove  that  Dr.  Godfrey  first  set  the  report  about,  that  Gardner  committed 
incest,  why,  what  do  you  hear  ? It  is  this.  That  so  far  from  Dr. 
Godfrey  having  set  the  report  about,  it  was  openly  reported  at  the  open 
bar  of  a public  house  by  others,  and  not  by  Dr.  Godfrey  ; this  from  their 
own  witness  too.  Well,  observe  how  Dr.  Godfrey  acted.  His  lordship, 
when  Mr.  Benwell  stood  in  the  box  ready  to  bear  witness,  before  he  opened 
his  mouth,  asked  Dr.  Godfrey  what  it  was  he  had  said  as  to  Benwell. 
Dr.  Godfrey  stood  up,  and  did  he  retract  or  draw  back  ? Did  he  hedge 
about,  or  flinch  from  the  plain  truth  ? No,  gentlemen  ; but,  looking  the 
witness  Benwell  straight  in  the  face,  he  said,  “ I heard  the  report,  it 
was  stated  on  the  last  Sunday  in  July,  at  BemvelTs  bar,  and  Mr. 
Benwell  himself  said,  “A  certain  publican,  not  far  off,  is  reported  to 
have  got  his  daughter  in  the  family  way.’”  This  was  in  answer  to  his 
lordship,  with  a witness  called  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  see  how  fearlessly  and  openly  Dr.  Godfrey  answered  the  question 
forced  upon  us ; and  see  how  clearly  their  own  witnesses  confirmed  the 
truth  of  every  word  he  had  spoken  ; with  this  additional  fact,  that  not 
only  did  Dr.  Godfrey  not  originate  any  report,  but  that  he  most  nobly 
and  generously  contradicted  it.  The  outspoken  and  honourable  words  are 
these,  “ He  did  not  believe  it.”  Bear  in  mind,  that  up  to  this  time  he 
never  suspected  or  knew  they  were  bad  people.  Gentlemen,  it  is  too  bad 
to  bring  upon  Dr.  Godfrey  the  odium  of  saying  anything  of  the  kind. 
And  so,  too,  is  the  attempt  to  bring  a young  girl  into  tbe  court,  and  say  to 
Dr.  Godfrey,  “ Did  you  ever  take  liberties  with  this  girl  ?”  These  questions 
are  readily  asked ; but  when  Dr.  Godfrey,  with  surprise  and  indignation, 
denied  any  such  thing,  why,  I say,  did  they  not  put  this  girl  in  the 
witness  box  ? They  ought  to  have  done  so,  or  not  have  been  guilty  of  the 
trick  of  bringing  her  in  here  sneaking  into  court.  And  then  another 
absurd  question  they  ask  Dr.  Godfrey,  “ Did  you  ever  take  liberties  with 
Mrs.  Lewis?”  He  said,  “ Who  ? my  wife’s  midwife  ? When?”  “In  a cab, 
when  you  brought  her  to  your  wife  when  she  was  taken  ill.”  “ What 
liberties  ?”  “ Did  you  ever  put  your  feet  in  her  lap  ?”  The  Doctor  said, 
“No,  never.”  Gentlemen,  they  brought  that  girl  into  court;  why  not 
bring  the  nurse  in  to  keep  her  company  ? Because  the  nurse  is  pale,  old, 
toothless,  and  desperately  ugly.  She  would  not  do  to  “ show  up.”  Now, 
gentlemen,  what  can  you  think  of  such  shifts  as  these  to  support  a case 
without  a leg  to  stand  upon  ? Is  this  all  they  can  say  against  Dr.  Godfrey’s 
character  after  twelve  months’  preparation  ? Can  they  make  up  nothing 
more  than  this  mean  subterfuge  to  divert  you  from  the  shocking  aspect  of 
their  false  charge,  and  create  an  unjust  prejudice  in  your  minds  against  my 
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innocent  client  ? But  let  me  revert  once  and  again  to  the  evidence  for  the 
plaintiff.  Mark  what  this  means,  it  is  fearful : their  witnesses,  and  Mr. 
Debenham,  their  surgeon,  swear  that,  when  the  girl  was  examined,  she  had, in 
August, — mind,  in  August, — she  had  “ gonorrhoea”  disease,  from  impure 
and  improper  connexion  ; and  mind  well,  too,  that  they  themselves  swear 
that  it  was  not  only  told  them,  but  that  Mr.  Debenham  wrote  it  and  sent  it 
to  the  Father  by  Spratt,who  delivered  it  to  the  Father.  Why  did  the  Father, 
Gardner,  hide  this  ? Why  did  he  not  accuse  the  Defendant  of  it  ? Why 
not  say  one  -word  about  it  P I feel  certain  this  word  Gonorrhoea  is  not  in 
his  counsel’s  brief.  I’ll  tell  you  why — because  he  knew  well  she  got  it 
elsew'here  ; and  I’ll  tell  you  how  he  knew  it — why,  it  is  clearly  proved  and 
sworn  by  all  of  them,  that  the  girl  had  nothing  the  matter  with  her  from 
January  to  July — six  months — no  pain,  no  discharge,  nothing.  They 
also  stcear  that  defendant  never  had  connexion  with  her,  and  never  had 
any  opportunity,  all  those  months  ? Then,  I ask,  who  gave  her  the 
Gonorrhoea.  When  in  the  witness-box,  Dr.  Godfrey  asked  permission  of 
the  J udge  to  question  the  eminent  authority  brought  by  the  court,  Mr. 
Coulson.  Bear  well  in  mind  the  great  and  vital  importance  of  his  ques- 
tions. He  said  : “ Is  it  possible  that  a woman  or  girl  can  be  infected 
by  Gonorrhoea  in  January  or  February,  and  that  it  would  not  appear  until 
July  or  August?”  A.  “No,  it  is  not  possible.”  Gentlemen,  this  is  evidence 
of  vital  consequence.  The  girl  swears  that  Dr.  Godfrey  had  not  any  con- 
nexion since  J anuary.  They  all  swear  it.  She  swears  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  in  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  Then  where  did 
she  catch  the  Gonorrhoea  ? That  appears  in  August,  with  the  difficulty 
of  walking,  pain,  and  all  its  concomitant  symptoms,  that  enabled  their 
own  surgeon  to  swear  he  had  not  a doubt  about  its  being  gonorrhoea. 
Mhy,  see  here  the  hand  of  Providence  stretched  out  to  save  my  innocent 
client.  Here  is  a most  wonderful  surprise  : in  all  their  evidence,  at  every 
step  we  have  a surprise.  Hear  the  next : Mr.  King,  of  Eltham,  a most 
respectable  and  experienced  surgeon,  is  brought  forward  by  them,  and  he 
says, — “ Mhy  ! what  ? the  girl’s  child  was  born  all  covered  with  venereal 
spots — ford  disease — syphilis  ! ” Well,  this  was  a surprise,  and  it  was  at 
once  proposed  that  the  girl  should  be  examined,  and  also  that  Dr.  God- 
frey should  be  examined.  Did  you  not  remark,  that  at  that  moment  he  was 
in  the  witness-box,  and  just  before  he  was  about  to  go  before  Mr.  Coulson, 
he  was  asked  if  ever  he  had  had  syphilis,  and  how  fearlessly  he  said,  “ I 
have  never  had  syphilis  in  my  life ; syphilis  or  venereal  always  leaves  a mark 
— a cicatrix — like  small-pox  or  the  mark  of  vaccination.  I have  not  a 
mark  upon  my  whole  body  !”  He  i3  examined,  and  here  what  he  says  is 
proved  (like  everything  else  he  stated  all  through)  to  be  perfectly  true- 
proved  by  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  proved  by  the  witnesses  brought 
forward  by  the  Court  by  his  lordship  the  Judge.  Mrs.  Godfrey,  the 
pure,  the  noble,  the  generous,  and  the  devoted  wife,  comes  here,  as  a true 
English  lady  always  will  do  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  trouble,  and  stands 
W , innocent  and  injured  husband’s  side ; and  what  danger  or  what 
difficulty  will  drive  away  our  upright  countrywomen  from  a loving  hus- 
band. How  proud  am  I to  remember  the  many  glorious  examples  of  the 
heroism,  the  faith,  the  constancy  of  my  countrywomen  ; and  was  not 
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this  lady’s  appearance  here,  led  in  by  her  good  father,  a gentleman  of 
influence,  high  position  and  rank  in  society  ; was  it  not  pleasing  to  us 
all  P They  did  not  shrink,  as  England’s  sons  and  daughters  never  will 
shrink,  from  their  duty.  The  son  newly  adopted  into  their  family, 
they  knew,  to  be  good  and  true.  He  was  menaced  by  a great  and  press- 
ing danger,  and  they,  with  another  delicate  and  elegant  young  lady,  Miss 
Balandine,  stood  in  that  witness-box ; and  though  we  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  course  the  inquiry  could  have  taken,  because  the  important 
question  of  illness  came  out  as  if  by  chance,  and  suddenly,  yet  how  con- 
vincingly, did  we  hear  the  pure  words  of  truth  from  honourable  lips. 
Gentlemen,  as  free  as  Dr.  Godfrey’s  Lady,  so  is  his  upright  mind  from  all 
the  foul  insinuations  attempted  here  to  be  thrown  upon  him  in  vain.  The 
newly  married  medical  man,  who  came  without  stain  or  taint,  to  the  nuptial 
bed  of  a high  born  and  lovely  young  wife,  was  not  the  man  to  do  this. 
He  is  pure,  his  wife  is  pure,  and  his  son  born  and  begotten  about  the 
same  time  is  pure ; and  if  ever  there  was  a baby  show,  this  blooming, 
bouncing  baby  of  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  would  take  the  prize.  Proud  may  his 
grandfather  be  of  that  lovely  baby,  proud  may  his  father  be,  and  proud 
and  happy  his  good  mother.  Not  like  the  filthy  offspring  of  that  unfor- 
tunate girl,  marked  with  the  foul  spots,  the  infamous  sign,  and  sealed  with 
the  tokens,  the  judgment-seal  of  impurity  and  disease.  Gentlemen,  I say 
once  more,  1 ask  nothing  from  you  for  Dr.  Godfrey  as  a favour.  I 
appeal  to  you  not  in  mercy,  or  its  divine  attributes,  but  I call 
upon  you  as  men ; because  mercy  shown  to  one  side,  is  injustice 
to  the  other.  As  stem,  just  dealing,  unrelenting  men,  give  your  even 
judgment.  Disgrace,  and  ruin  worse  than  death,  to  which  ever 
party  your  verdict  is  against,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant ; if  for 
the  defendant,  he  leaves  this  court  without  a stain,  while  the  plaintiff  and 
his  daughter  are  for  ever  branded  with  the  burning  brand  of  shame. 
But  this  I warn  you  of,  to  be  careful  and  not  to  allow  the  kind  qualities 
of  Dr.  Godfrey  to  excite  a suspicion  in  your  minds  where  no  bad  motives 
could  have  existed.  If  he  was  affable,  humble,  and  good-natured,  as 
every  true-born  gentleman,  who  is  secure  in  his  lineage  and  safe  in  his 
dignity,  always  is, — if  the  name  which  can  be  read  in  a bright  page  in 
Burke’s  Peerage,  is  not  fearful  or  doubtful  of  being  lowered  by  a familiarity 
which  parvenus  would  avoid  as  derogatory  to  their  new  dignity ; if  he 
was  grateful  for  the  recommendations  and  patronage  of  the  mother  to 
whom  he  stooped  down  to  be  kind,  and  whom  he  esteemed  as  an  upright  and 
good  woman,  and  one  by  whom  he  had  been  recommended  many  patients, 
and  in  whose  time  things  appeared  to  have  been  properly  conducted,  Dr. 
Godfrey  being  ignorant  of  her  antecedents, — beware  how  you  turn  the  good 
qualities,  the  social  virtues,  of  a man  not  too  proud  and  distant,  but  too 
free-hearted  and  liberal ! Beware,  I say,  how  you  pierce  his  side  with 
the  weapon  which  should  defend  him,  even  while  he  stoops  ! Beware 
how  you  impute  design  where  it  is  proved  that  no  design  could  have 
existed — crime,  where  crime  was  not — and  the  idea  ever  present  to  erring 
human  nature  that  there  was  the  possibility  of  evil,  when  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  very  evil  which  you  imagine,  was  impossible.  I tell  you 
once  for  aye,  that  I ask  nothing  from  you — nothing  for  my  client — but 
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what  1 ask  for  his  opponent.  Forget  the  one  is  a gentleman,  a physician  of 
great  eminence  and  fame,  and  the  other,  what  he  describes  himself  to  you. 
Sift  out  the  truth,  no  matter  whether  a man  is  born  in  a palace  or  a 
public  house.  For  each  the  balance  of  justice  must  be  held  aloft,  above 
the  clouds  of  prejudice — that  justice,  which  it  has  been  finely  said,  has  its 
seat  in  the  bosom  of  God  : that  justice  you  are  here  to  administer,  and  at 
your  hands  I invoke  it  alike  for  plaintiff  and  defendant. 


London  : John  Bride,  54,  Leadenlmll  Street. 


